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PREFACE 


Throughoutits history, the Amateur Radio community has 
given generous support to public safety agencies. This has been 
especially true during times of emergency and disaster, both 
natural and man-made. In earthquakes, floods, tornadoes, 
volcanic eruptions, explosions, fires, hurricanes, and other 
calamities, amateur operators have been there when needed. 
Some have been injured. Others have sacrificed their lives in 
service to their fellow men and women. Thousands of amateurs 
have been inconvenienced by these events. Many, while they 
have been victims, have also provided public service during and 
following such incidents. 


Articles have appeared in journals such as QST, CQ, and 
Worldradio which seek to prepare amateurs to survive disas- 
ters, so that they might be available to help with response and 
recovery. Additional articles on equipment amateurs need to 
have available in order to provide service during and after 
catastrophic events have also been published in those periodi- 
cals. To the authors’ knowledge, however, there is no one 
handbook containing the full array of information amateur 
radio operators need to help them survive a major incident, 
insure the safety of their families and loved ones, remain 
selfsufficient until a degree of normalcy returns, and be able to 
perform disaster communications duties in an efficient and 
productive manner. That is the purpose of this handbook. This 
is a document that has relevance regardless of the type of 
emergency which occurs and regardless of where it occurs. We 
trust it will serve its intended purpose. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


For many amateurs the adrenalin kicks in during contests. 
Many get a thrill from hearing their call sign come back back 
from that DXpedition on a tiny rock at the antipodes. A whoop 
may go up when the last section is worked for a clean sweep 
during Sweepstakes. 

As fun and ego-pleasing as all that is, truly it is the 
amateur’s role in emergency situations that pays the dues. The 
public, the FCC, and the ITU care little that you just received 
your one-hundredth card for your DXCC. But the attention 
of all who hold the fate of Amateur Radio in their hands is 
captured when on TV or in the newspapers is an account of an 
Amateur Radio operator being the communications channel in 
a disaster. 

Even in a day of improved communications by governmen- 
tal agencies the amateur’s expertise is still needed. Iremember 
a recent incident in the Midwest when a tornado took the roof 
right off the city building with antennas and feedlines being 
lost. Once again the amateurs rose to the occasion. 

And, there is a whole lot more to this emergency work that 
just keeping our hobby frequencies ours. The major religions 
and philosphers say that it is what you do for others that really 
counts. 

With their participation, amateurs are truly “doing for 
others” in a real time of need. Worldradio is pleased to present 
this book by the Boyds. And when you read of an emergency 
situation don’t ever say, “That couldn’t happen here.” 

— Armond M. Noble, N6WR, Publisher 


SECTION I. EMERGENCIES AND DISASTERS 


DEFINITION 


An emergency can be defined as: an event or incident, 
sudden and unexpected, which calls for action without delay. It 
is an event with grave alternatives. Often, lives hang in the 
balance. A disaster is an emergency on a large scale. It results 
in much suffering and loss, occurring over a generally large area 
or affecting a large number of people. Both can occur anywhere 
at any time. Both frequently result in a response by Amateur 
Radio operators. 


TYPES OF EVENTS 


Hurricanes: Different sections of our nation (and the 
world in general) tend to experience particular types of natural 
disasters. For example, hurricanes typically impact along the 
Gulf Coast and the lower Atlantic seaboard. Yet, at times, they 
will work their way farther north toward New England, or will 
ravage the Hawaiian Islands. Some who study our global 
climate, and hurricanes in particular, argue that within the 
next ten years it is quite likely that hurricanes which typically 
occur in Baja California, Mexico, will work their way as far north 
as Los Angeles, California. An ocean-warming phenomenon 
known as “El Nifio” may well contribute to this change in west 
coast hurricane patterns. El Nifio has already served to alter 
other weather patterns in the Eastern Pacific. 


If you are an Amateur Radio operator in Florida, it is quite 
natural for hurricanes to come quickly to mind when you 
consider natural disasters. It may well be appropriate for 
amateurs living in Massachusetts, Maine, or California to also 


consider the hurricane as a real future threat to their safety and 
that of their communities. 


Tornadoes: Certainly “the weather” serves as the basis for 
many natural disasters similar to, butsomewhat different from, 
hurricanes. Tornadoes occur regularly in the midwest and 
south during certain times of the year. Their costs in terms of 
deaths, injuries, and property damage are tremendous. Again, 
however, it is incorrect to assume that tornadoes only occur in 
our nation’s heartland. They've occurred, and killed people, in 
every state in the continental United States. 


Storms: Violent storms with high winds, driving rain, 
snow, or ice are also natural events which can occur anywhere 
in our nation. Massive flooding requiring widespread evacua- 
tion occurs a dozen or more times per year somewhere in the 
United States. During the period from June through August of 
1993, almost unprecedented flooding occurred in the Midwest. 
This was spawned by heavy rains which caused the Missouri 
and Mississippi Rivers to overflow their banks, burst levees, 
and flow over dams. Losses, not yet totally calculated, will easily 
exceed $20 billion. Amateur Radio operators are nearly always 
involved in relief effort under such circumstances. 


Earthquakes: When most people think of earthquakes, 
they associate them only with California and foreign countries 
such as Mexico or Japan. Again, incorrect! Yes, California has 
a history of seismic activity with several of our country’s most 
devastating earthquakes having occurred in the“Golden State.” 
However, in recent years, well over thirty of our nation’s fifty 
states have experienced damaging seismic events. One of the 


largest and potentially deadliest fault systems in the country is 
not located in California at all, The 


“New Madrid” fault runs the 
length of several states in the midwest and south, One of the 


most violent earthquakes of our century occurred in Alaska. As 
with so many natural disasters, we must come to expect the 
unexpected. Whether you live in Ohio or Utah, New York or 
Arizona, an earthquake is not an event you can rule out. 


Tsunamis: “Tsunami” is a Japanese term used to label the 
massive wave actions which frequently result from destructive 
earthquakes. Tsunamisare often mistakenly called “tidal waves.” 
In fact, they have nothing to do with tidal activity. Regular tidal 
activity results from solar/lunar gravitational “pulls” on the 
earth’s environment. Tsunamis result from massive plates of 
the earth’s crust being upset by seismic events. Tsunamis can 
occur in many parts of the world. Japan, Alaska, and the 
northern coast of California are particularly vulnerable when 
large earthquakes occur along the Pacific Rim, which also 
includes the Aleutian Island chain. That string of islands is 
situated between Alaska and the Coalition of Independent 
States (the northeastern most portion of the former Soviet 
Union). 


Volcanoes: Seismic activity results in earthquakes. A 
close “second cousin” to the earthquake is volcanic activity. 
Again, there are multiple states in which the eruption of 
volcanoes is quite possible. Most states in the northwestern 
United States are vulnerable. Amateur Radio operators were 
killed in the eruption of Mt. Saint Helens. All along the ex- 
panded “Pacific Rim” volcanic eruptions are a force to be 
reckoned with. 


Fires. Large fires can result from natural events, sparked 
by lightning strikes or in some cases spontaneous combustion. 
They can also be manmade, intentional or otherwise. Regard- 
less of the cause, the results and impact on people and property 
can be equally devastating. Major fires, wildland or urban, can 
occur in any state. Whether a fire occurs in a large apartment 


ildi i i injuri d victims requiring 
ding, with multiple deaths, injuries, an 
ro or in a national forest where small towns and 
campsites are threatened, amateur operators will have a sig- 
nificant role to play. 


There is now anew phenomenon to deal with — the “urban 
wildfire.” Hills covered with dense vegetation offer fantastic 
views in areas adjacent to large cities, but a deadly potential 
exists. That potential became reality in 1991 when the Oak- 
land-Berkeley Hills fire erupted just across the Bay from San 
Francisco, California. Some 4,000 homes, apartments, and 
condominiums were destroyed. Lives were lost and people were 
injured. Eighteen months later, many who lost their homes 
were still displaced. Dozens of Amateur Radio operators as- 


sisted in recovery from that disaster. Their assistance continued 
for almost three weeks. 


Explosions: Explosions are another threat to publicsafety. 
They can be emergencies when, for example, a grain silo 
explodes at the edge of a small farm community. They can be 
disastrous when they occur in oil refineries, fuel storage areas, 
or ship loading docks adjacent to or within large cities. Port 
Chicago, CA, and Galveston, TX are examples of loading dock 
explosions with multiple fatalities which have occurred in this 
century. Tragically, we must now add to the list of explosion 
causes. Most explosions are accidental. However, terrorist- 
caused, intentional bombings, such as the one at the World 


Trade Center in New York City, are now a force to be reckoned 
with. Amateur operators also 


assisted in the World Trade 
Center incident. 


Hazardous Materials Incidents; Hazardous i 
: m al 
incidents are another threat to public safety which cr esenrt 
Amateur Radio assistance. Typically, the amateur’s rolein such 


nications to and from shelter and relocation centers. With an 
ever-growing list of what constitutes a “hazardous substance” 
and the increased frequency with which such substances are 
shipped by truck and rail, events requiring an emergency 
response will increase in number. 


Major Transportation Incidents: Major transportation 
accidents are also events which impact upon the Amateur Radio 
Service. The potential for such mishaps is great when one 
considers the number of buses, trains, and aircraft which criss- 
cross our country each day. Freight train derailments, when 
hazardous cargo is involved, have resulted in the need to 
evacuate thousands. Passenger train accidents frequently re- 
sult in the need to coordinate communications between the site 
and multiple trauma centers and hospitals. The same can occur 
with bus and aircraft accidents. Captain Al Haynes, the pilot in 
command of the DC-10 airliner that crash-landed at the Sioux 
City airport several years ago, frequently presents seminars to 
emergency managers on how to deal with such catastrophes. He 
always makes a point of the fact that Amateur Radio operators 
played a significant role in the response to the Sioux City 
tragedy — and that lives were saved as a result. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, then, emergencies and disasters can and do 
occur anywhere, at any time. They are nearly always unex- 
pected. As an Amateur Radio operator, you need to maintain a 
constant state of preparedness. Being prepared is essential to 
your survival of an emergency or disaster, your family’s sur- 
vival, and your ability to perform the emergency communica- 
tions function expected of you. The sections which follow are 
designed to assist you in that regard. 


SECTION I. PREPARE TO SURVIVE 


SURVIVAL IS A MATTER OF PREPARATION 


Surviving an emergency or disaster and being able to 
function effectively in its aftermath is largely a matter of pre- 
event preparation and training. It also requires developing an 
appropriate psychological outlook. The latter will be discussed 
in more detail in Section V. 


Those involved professionally in emergency management 
preach pre-event preparation. They emphasize the need for 
people to sustain themselves for up to 72 hours following a 
disaster which affects a large region. That 72-hour time frame 
is based on the amount of time it may take for utilities to be 
restored, and for sufficient outside assistance to respond to the 
affected area. In a hurricane or major earthquake event, 72 
hours may be minimal. In areas susceptible to those two specific 
natural disasters, five days of self-sufficiency is viewed by 
emergency management officials as a more desirable objective. 


OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE (MUTUAL AID) 


Following the Loma Prieta earthquake south of San Fran- 
cisco in October of 1991, assistance from outside the affected 
region was mobilized almost immediately, it began within an 
hour. However, as predicted, the maximum outside resources 
were not on-site until the third day following the event. The 
same thing happened during the two major hurricanes to strike 
land in 1992. Even though there was some advance warning in 
both cases, assistance to Florida and Hawaii did not arrive in 
sufficient amounts until more than 72 hours had elapsed. In 
both cases, by the way, organized “jump teams” of Amateur 


Radio operators responded from out of the area to assist in 
recovery efforts. During the floods of early summer, 1993, 
assistance to the Midwest was phased in over a period of weeks, 
not days. Those in the affected region had to be self-sufficient for 
prolonged periods of time. That included the many hams who 
assisted with the emergency response. 


TYPES OF PREPARATION 


The Plan: To survive a catastrophe, you need a plan — 
actually, you need a series of plans. You should have in place 
evacuation plans (for home, school, and place of employment) 
for you and each person (family member, etc.) for whom you are 
responsible. You also need a plan for where to meet after the 
incident, and/or how to contact each other if travel to a common 
meeting point is impossible. We'll discuss this in greater detail 
in Section III. 


Survival Kits: In addition to plans, amateur operators 
(everyone, actually!) need survival kits...that’s plural, since you 
can’t predict where you will be when “the big one” strikes. At 
home, survival kits should be maintained in one separate, 
secure place. Components of your survival kit should not be 
mixed with other items used on a daily basis. If they are, they 
tend to get used up and not replaced. If that happens, there will 
benosurvival kit when you needit. A list of what agood survival 
kit should contain follows later in this section. A home survival 
kit should provide enough resources for all persons living in the 
home, for a three-day (72-hour) period. Survival kits for the 
workplace and for school are equally important, though smaller 
in scale because they are designed for an individual. If your 
place ofemploymentis in an office, an adequate survival kit can 
be stored in a desk drawer or locker. If your work is out in the 
field, a survival kit should be kept in your vehicle. If you use a 


company car during work, that same survival kit can be trans- 
ferred between your company car and your personal vehicle as 
needed. Survival kits for students can be kept in a locker; if no 
locker is available, a kit can be carried from place to place in a 
briefcase, backpack, or fanny pack. Fanny pack survival kits are 
handy when traveling, as well. 


Your personal automobiles should each have survival kits. 
You may be on the road when disaster strikes. During the 1971 
Sylmar earthquake northwest of Los Angeles, many motorists 
were stranded on freeways (that’s Californian for expressways 
and highways) when overpasses crumbled, trapping motorists 
between off ramps. 


Contents: Several tables which follow indicate what vari- 
ous types of survival kits should contain. However, some gen- 
eral comments apply to all. First, water which comes in sealed 
containers (e.g., bottled water or specially packed water bags — 
available from disaster preparedness specialty stores or sports 
equipment outlets) has a safe shelf life of at least one year. You 
can also fill clean, one-gallon plastic milk containers with tap 
water for your water supply. However, with these containers, 
eight drops of chlorine bleach should be added to each gallon 
of water before sealing the cap. If there is any doubt about 
the purity of water, it should be boiled and then cooled 
prior to drinking. Water supplies should be replaced on 
a yearly basis! 


The food in your survival kits should be high protein and 
high calorie. It should also be non-perishable and easy to 
prepare. High energy food bars, available from a vari 


sources, are a good source of the 1200-1500 calorie per rier 
allotment for emergency use. Military surplus MRE’s (Meals- 


Ready to Eat) are also a good source. Canned foods, such as 


meats, fish, and fruits, which do not require cooking, are also an 
excellent choice. Food supplies, depending on type, should be 
rotated according to the expiration date printed on the package. 
If no expiration date is known, then replace food supplies on a 
yearly basis. 


Batteries for both AM-FM transistor radios and flashlights 
should be rotated at least yearly. It is a good idea to include at 
least one extra flashlight bulb in the survival kit. “Light sticks”, 
or chemical lights, are a good supplemental lighting source also. 


Excellent sources for the components of each type of 
survival kit are available in every state. Large sporting goods 
outlets, particularly those which cater to backpackers, hikers, 
and hunters, are good places to obtain what’s needed. Marine 
supply outlets also carry US Coast Guard-approved emergency 
water and food supplies. And, a growing number of companies 
specialize in pre-packaged survival kits (and replacement sup- 
plies to re-stock them). Many kits and components are available 
through mail order outlets. Your local Office of Emergency 
Services or Civil Defense can provide you with information on 
these sources. They likely will not recommend a specific vendor, 
but can tell you how these vendors can be contacted. A list of 
some survival kit providers may be found in Section X. 


A final note on survival kits pertains to prescription medi- 
cations: Following major disasters such as earthquakes, hurri- 
canes, and tornadoes, pharmacies may not be open for business 
for quite some time. People who need prescription medication 
(particularly those which are life-sustaining in nature) should 
keep at least a one-week supply on hand at all times. This is 
“extra” medication to be kept in the survival kit, not the regular 
dosage used daily. It is extremely important that prescription 
medication be stored according to instructions, with due atten- 


tion to temperature, etc. Also, the expiration date of individual 
medications should be noted, and the medication rotated as 
necessary. 


Physicians will generally amend the amount of medication 
prescribed, if the patient desires, to include an extra one-week 
supply in a survival kit, if the need is explained to them. 


HOME SURVIVAL KIT CONTENTS 


Drinking water — 2 gallons per person, per day 

Prescription medicines 

Clothing (for changing weather conditions) 

Blankets 

Flashlight — 3 sets of batteries, plus extra bulb 

AM-FM transistor radio — 3 sets of batteries 

Plastic bags 

Duct tape 

Barbecue or camp stove for cooking 

Food — high energy survival food bars allotting 9 oz. per 
person per day (approximately 1200 calories) 

First Aid/Convenience kit containing: 


bandaids gauze 

adhesive tape first aid/burn cream 
alcohol wipes aspirin 

safety razor towelettes 

antacid tablets 


Miscellaneous tools for shutting off water, natural gas, 
electrical service, if needed. 
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INDIVIDUAL CAR/OFFICE/SCHOOL SURVIVAL KIT 
CONTENTS 


Flashlight and 1 set of spare batteries 

AM/FM radio and 1 set of spare batteries 
Space blanket 

Prescription medications 

Food bars (duplicate description on home kit) 
First aid kit (duplicate description on home kit) 


Water packets (US Coast Guard approved) nine 125-ml 
packets 


Miscellaneous tools 


The following can be added on a space-available basis: 
— extra clothing 
— toiletries 
— boots 
— bath articles 
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Conclusion: The survival kits recommended here contain 
the minimum resources needed. Feel free to add to the basic 
recommendations. 


Finally, a “fanny pack” survival kit can be carried while 
traveling. Even a small pack can include three 125-ml water 
packs, a 1200 calorie high energy food bar, small first aid kit, 
survival blanket, small flashlight, and prescription medication. 
It can also hold a small VHF and/or UHF handheld and spare 
batteries. 
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SECTION I. 
AN EMERGENCY NOTIFICATION NETWORK 


IMPORTANCE 


Simply surviving, unharmed, does not insure your abil- 
ity to assist in post-event recovery efforts! Like most human 
beings, Amateur Radio operators want to know the where- 
abouts and well-being of family members, friends, etc., follow- 
ing a disaster. Psychologically, their ability to concentrate on 
providing emergency communications is impaired until assur- 
ance is received that loved ones are safe. An emergency notifi- 
cation network can help you out here. 


USE AMATEUR RADIO 


As amateur operators, we actually have, via our Ama- 
teur Radio resources, a better chance than the average citizen 
of learning about the welfare of others. This is particularly true 
if all family members are hams! Ideally, all family members 
would share at least one common set of operating privileges; 
they would all have amateur transceivers with them atthe time 
ofthe event; those transceivers would have an emergency power 
source; and all would be “in range” of each other. If all these 
conditions are met, then communication is assured. For ex- 
ample, suppose all family members are Technician (or higher) 
licensees, and all have two-meter handhelds. If they are within 

simplex” range, then all you need is a pre-arranged simplex 
frequency. Remember, you can’t count on repeaters remaining 


on the air during an emergency or disaster, so deciding on a 
simplex frequency ahead of time is crucial! 
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LANDLINE OPTIONS 


If the ideal conditions just described can’t be met, there 
is another post-event communications option that even in major 
disasters is often available—the commercial telephone system. 
That statement may prove surprising to some. We often assume 
that following a catastrophe such as earthquake, hurricane, or 
tornado, commercial telephone service will be non-functional. 
That, ofcourse, can be the case. More often, however, telephone 
service is not nonexistent — it’s “disrupted”. And, what “dis- 
rupted” often means is that calls within the affected area are 
difficult or impossible immediately following the event. It may 
also mean that calls into the affected area from outside the area 
are also difficult or impossible for hours or even days. Some of 
the restrictions on telephone service which may be encountered 
immediately following a regional disaster are not the result of 
equipment damage or system failure. Rather, these restrictions 
are often the result of the telephone service provider “blocking” 
lines in order to keep the system from becoming overloaded. 
This is a necessary step in terms of allowing priority service use 
by public safety agencies. 


What often does occur in terms of telephone service is 
this: It is quite possible for persons within the affected area to 
make calls to locations outside the affected area. Making this 
work to your advantage is fairly simple. You and those you will 
want to contact immediately after an emergency occurs should 
agree ahead of time on one person out of the area whom you will 
all call to “report in.” That person acts as a sort of “message 
central” for your family unit. (Obviously that person needs to 
agree to service you in that role!) Figure 1 illustrates the point. 
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Grandpa Jones 
in San Diego 


Mrs. John Jones 
somewhere else 
in Miami 


Ham John Jones 
in Miami 


Little John Jones 


at Miami Elementary 


FIGURE 1 


Emergency Notification/Message Network 
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Each family member who will call that out-of-the-area 
contact must either memorize the telephone number of “mes- 
sage central,” or carry the number with them at all times. 
Experience has shown that a good out-of-the-area contact is 
usually a retired person — someone who can generally be 
reached at a specific telephone number most of the time. 


Once the well-being of all family members has been estab- 
lished after the “big one” occurs, we amateurs can more quickly 
and efficiently get on with the business of providing emergency 
communications. 
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SECTION IV. 
EVENT SPECIFIC SURVIVAL TIPS 


GENERAL RULE 


The keys to surviving any emergency or disaster are 
planning, preparation, and training. Certainly, in predictable 
catastrophes, such as an approaching hurricane or Tsunami, 
the best step in terms of survival is to leave the area! Never 
ignore a notice or warning to evacuate. Remaining in the area 
of an impending disaster is not going to save your property. 
Remaining in the “eye of the storm” may cost you your life. Once 
imminent danger has passed, then and only then should you 
return. At that point, you can assess your own damage, you can 
salvage your own property, or you can provide emergency 
communications. 


It is impossible to provide survival tips for every imagin- 
able calamity. However, here are a few recommendations for 
some relatively common events. 


EARTHQUAKES 


Earthquakes are not yet predictable with any real accu- 
racy. Long term, extensive studies are being conducted in 
California’s Central Valley andin Japan. These studies may one 
day allow experts to provide reasonably reliable earthquake 
prediction. Until then, one must, quite simply, maintain a 
constant state of preparedness when living in or visiting “earth- 
quake country.” 


One very important step in terms of earthquake survival 


involves the structural stability of buildings. If your home is not 
constructed according to post-1973 earthquake standards, it 
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must be reinforced. This involves bolting walls to foundations, 
and providing cross-bracing. An excellent source for informa- 
tion concerning this reinforcement is a document entitled 
“Earthquake Hazards and Wood Frame Houses” by M. Comerio 
and H. Levin. It is available through the Center for Environ- 
mental Design Research, 390 Wurster Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley, CA 94720, phone (510) 642-2896. 


Another extremely important aspect of earthquake sur- 
vival involves bolting top-heavy furniture items, such as book- 
shelves, to wall studs so that they do not topple over in an 
earthquake, causing damage or injury. You should also take the 
precaution of securing Amateur Radio equipment, computers, 
and other high value items which are likely to fall or shift 
position when the ground action occurs. 


In terms of personal safety, if you feel an earthquake and 
youareinsidea building, donot run outside. You may beinjured 
by falling debris or shattering glass. “Duck and cover” under a 
sturdy table, or stand under a door frame until the ground 
movement subsides. Do not stand near windows, which may 
shatter and cause injury. 


Ifyou smell natural gas after an earthquake, use a wrench 
to shut off the natural gas supply at the meter. The first section 
of many telephone books contains step-by-step, illustrated 
instructions on post-disaster control of utilities. 


If you are driving a vehicle and the earthquake is strong 
enough for you to feel it, the seismic event is likely a strong one. 
Safely pull over to the right side of the roadway, and wait for the 
ground motion to stop. Do not stop on or under an overpass! 
Overpasses may collapse in major earthquakes. 
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For more information on earthquake survival contact the 
US Geological Survey, 345 Middlefield Road, Menlo Park, CA 
94025; (415) 329-4390. 


HURRICANES 


The only sure way to survive a hurricane is to get out of its 
way. Fortunately, there is usually enough pre-landfall warning 
to do that. On occasion, however, there may be an abrupt shift 
in the direction a hurricane is traveling, making escape impos- 
sible. Plus, there’s always a chance that you live or work on an 
island with no way to leave. The best advice in such cases is to 
goto a designated shelter. If that provesimpossible, take shelter 
in the most solid structure possible, placing yourself in the 
opposite side of the structure from the approach path of the 
hurricane. Use plywood sheets to board up windows. This 
minimizes the risks from flying shards of glass. Secure outdoor 
objects that might be blown away or become deadly projectiles. 


TORNADOES 


Again, if at all possible, get out of the path — quickly! 
Certainly do not do what an overzealous ham did in Texas a few 
years ago. Hearing of tornadoes in an adjacent county, he drove 
toward them, hoping to be of assistance. Unfortunately, he 


drove into the path of one of the tornadoes, and is a “silent key” 
as a result. 


Tornadoes have an awesome potential for damage and 
destruction. All but the most substantially built structures can 
and will be damaged or destroyed as the funnel cloud performs 
like a super vacuum cleaner. If you are forced to remain in a 
tornado touchdown area, try to find shelter in a structure with 
a soundly constructed basement — and stay in the basement! 
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Roofs and walls may be carried away (as may automobiles!) but 
you have a fighting chance in a basement storm shelter. In 
tornado-prone areas, monitoring SKYWARN frequencies and/ 
or NOAA weather frequencies makes great sense. 


WILDLAND FIRES 


Yes — again the answer is to get out of the path. Anyone 
who witnessed the 1991 Oakland-Berkeley urban firestorm (as 
did the author) can attest to the unpredictable nature of major 
wildland fires. Wildland fires (urban or otherwise) generate 
their own weather. They create their own winds. When those 
winds (which can exceed gale force) funnel in, around, and over 
hills and mountain-sides, major fires do not act in predictable 
fashion. Even experienced firefighters are at risk. The inexpe- 
rienced have no business in the area 


It is wise to keep in mind three risks associated with major 
fires other than the flames themselves. One is the danger of 
smoke inhalation. Another is electrocution from downed high 
power lines. The third, depending upon where the fire occurs, is 
the danger of injury from animals, injured or frightened, fleeing 
the inferno. Frightened bears have attacked people, and scared 
foxes and coyotes have done the same. Rattlesnake bites are a 
real concern in fire-plagued wildlands of the west. 


HAZARDOUS MATERIALS INCIDENTS 


As mentioned previously, there is a growing list of sub- 
stances classified as hazardous materials. As use of these 
materials increases, so does the frequency of transportation of 
them by all modes. When hazardous materials are transported, 
the US Department of Transportation requires that shipments 
be labeled with a color-coded and numbered placard identifi ing 
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the contents of the shipment. In addition, shipping papers 
which identify the shipping name of the hazardous material 
must be included. 


If you are interested in being able to identify hazardous 
materials by placard number, andin knowing what theinvolved 
risks and mitigation measures are for particular materials, a 
document is available to assist you. It is entitled “Emergency 
Response Guidebook,” Document DOT P 5800.5, available from 
the US Department of Transportation, Research and Special 
Programs Administration, Office of Hazardous Materials 
Transportation, Washington, DC 20590-0001. 


In dealing with a hazardous materials incident, the best 
advice is to stay away from the material itself. A recent incident 
in Richmond, California, resulted in several public safety work- 
ers being overcome by fumes, because they weren't properly 
equipped, and they got too close. Stay on the upwind side, and 
avoid all spills, vapors, flames, and smoke resulting from a 
hazardous materials incident. Only persons specially trained, 
equipped, and outfitted (protective clothing and breathing 
apparatus) should work around hazardous materials. As an 
Amateur Radio operator, your role will likely be assisting with 
evacuation, etc., away from the immediate scene of the 
incident. 


Additional information and assistance, when the type of 
substance is known, may be obtained from CHEMTREC (1-800- 
424-9300). CHEMTREC is a technical information and emer- 
gency resource center which serves the chemical industry and 
public safety agencies across the nation. 
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SECTION V. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF DISASTER 


The Amateur Radio operator’s primary role does not in- 
volve providing psychological counseling for victims! But it is 
important that you be aware of some of the psychological effects 
that the experience of disaster might have— both on others you 
might have to deal with, and on yourself. You must be aware of 
the psychological effects that a disaster is having on your own 
reactions if you are to be able to control yourself and offer help 
to others. 


EMOTIONAL RESPONSES IMMEDIATELY 
FOLLOWING A DISASTER 


The emotional reactions of individuals to disasters depend 
on many factors: the type and duration of the calamity, the 
amount of destruction, the number of persons injured or killed, 
and the way the victim perceives the event. Still, there seem to 
be some common threads in victims’ reactions to disaster. For 
instance, emotional responses can range from depression and 
anxiety to heroic calmness, but the one emotion that does not 
emerge is panic. Americans seem to value staying calm in an 
emergency situation; in fact, most people think that others in 
the emergency or disaster situation are reacting irrationally, 
while they themselves are acting rationally and calmly. In 
reality, of course, not everyone behaves rationally! 


Often, a first reaction to a disaster is the “illusion of 
centrality.” This is the impression that you are the only one 
affected by the event. In dealing with any stressful event, an 
individual will first draw upon his/her own reserve of internal 
strengths, or what psychologists call “coping mechanisms.” 
Secondly, a person will turn to a social network — a group of 
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friends or family. One study of disaster victims found that 
coping with disaster depended on the use of a support system. 
As an Amateur Radio operator, you already have a built-in 
support network in addition to your friends, family, and neigh- 
bors. This puts you one step ahead of most victims. 


A second common reaction to a catastrophic event is the 
tendency to interpret the disaster as punishment. While the 
reaction itself may seem slightly ridiculous to you as you sit in 
your armchair reading this booklet, it is a reality even for 
“rational” adults! In fact, you should keep in mind that any of 
these emotional responses might be yours, if you experience a 
disaster! And, keep in mind that some victims may experience 
this reaction, but not mention it to anyone. 


A third common reaction is the sense of continued threat. 
Victims fear that the hurricane will return, or there will be 
another earthquake (of course, the relatively minor aftershocks 
following major earthquakes definitely fuel this fear). This fear 
of recurrence of the event may result in the victim feeling tense 
and anxious. 


In the hours immediately following a catastrophe, many 
victims appear emotionless. They may also appear passive and 
docile. This is called “disaster syndrome” — and people experi- 
encing it feel stunned, dazed, and shocked. Many victims feel 
“lost.” They have the feeling they ve been abandoned. Thisis one 
reason that people are likely to talk quite a bit about their 
disaster experience, especially in the weeks following the event. 
As they share their experiences and feelings, the sense of 
abandonment is eased. 
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HELPING YOURSELF EMOTIONALLY AFTER A 
DISASTER 


Keep in mind that the reactions listed above are common. 
You might experience them yourself! However, there are cer- 
tain steps you can take to help yourself through them. 


As mentioned above, you already have a social network to 
turn to: your radio community. Finding out how widespread the 
disaster is will give you a more objective perspective. This will 
help relieve the feeling that you're in it all by yourself. If you 
communicate with other amateurs, you'll gain this information 
and be able to pass it on to others. And, if you share your 
experience with others immediately after the catastrophic 
event, you will probably avoid some of the feelings of“aloneness” 
and abandonment that other victims may feel. 


Feelings of anxiety and depression are often linked to a 
sense of being out of control. You may feel this yourself if you 
are directly affected by a disaster. However, by using your radio 
operating skills to gather information, aid rescue efforts, and 
help others locate their families, you will gain a sense of control, 
because at least you are doing something! 


Finally, in terms of helping yourself, keep in mind that it 
is very important that you seek counseling afterwards. If you 
are a registered RACES or ARES member, counseling services 
may be available to you free of charge through the agencies 
which you have been assisting. It is standard procedure for 
emergency workers (police, medical personnel, fire fighters) to 
be offered counseling services after they have witnessed disas- 
ters or emergencies that can cause psychological trauma. 
Oftentimes, emergency workers are reluctant to use available 
mental health services after a disaster. However, those who do 
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not participate in some type of counseling are more likely to 
show adverse effects later: they show more symptoms of post 
traumatic stress syndrome, including a desire to avoid any 
similar situation; they recall a greater sense of threat to their 
lives during the event; and they show more depression. To avoid 
these later problems, seek counseling, whether or not you “feel” 
that you need it! 


HELPING OTHERS EMOTIONALLY POST-DISASTER 


As we have said, providing psychological counseling to 
others is not one of the primary duties of an Amateur Radio 
operator in a disaster. However, you may find yourself in a 
position to offer a little guidance to some victims who have been 
traumatized by the event. Some keys for dealing with people 
who are in crisis include the following: 


1. Don’t interfere with their “coping mechanisms,” as long 
as these strategies are helping the person remain in control of 
their emotions. For example, if the victim is in a state of denial 
(making light, or even denying the impact of the event in terms 
of property loss, etc.), don’t insist that they realize the extent of 
the damage. Denial or unwarranted optimism maybe healthyin 
the first few hours or days following the disaster. It may help the 
victim to deal with the survival issues at hand, rather than 
mourning their material losses. 


2. Do help with victims’ sense of orientation. Help them to 
locate family members. This will relieve some anxiety and allow 
them to deal with their present situation. Knowing that others 
are experiencing similar hardships may help them assume a 
proper perspective as well. 


3. Do help victims develop support and trust among 
themselves. Encouraging people to work and talk together 
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helps relieve those feelings of abandonment. It helps them 
develop a social network, which, as mentioned above, is a great 
resource in dealing with the emotional trauma of the moment. 
Often, individuals feel a great need to ventilate feelings related 
to the shock of their loss. Encourage victims to talk among 
themselves; the results can be therapeutic. 


4, Do help victims become aware of the agency resources 
available to them. Try to stay aware of these resources yourself. 
There are, of course, agencies that meet medical and material 
needs. But there may also be emergency workers who are well 
prepared to deal with victims experiencing “disaster syndrome.” 
If you are aware of them, you may be able to help victims who 
need these services find the agencies who are providing them. 


5. Do express empathy, but encourage the victim to do 
something constructive. If necessary, assign some minor task 
for the victim to perform. Again, this will help the individual to 
feel more in control of his/her circumstances. This feeling of 
control can head offanxiety and depression until these emotions 
can be better dealt with later. 


Ifyou are interested in learning more about the psychologi- 
cal effects of disasters and catastrophes, a good source of 
information is the Handbook for Mental Health Care of Disaster 
Victims, by R.E. Cohen and F.L. Ahearn (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, Baltimore, 1980.) 
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SECTION VI. 
AMATEUR’S ROLE IN DISASTER RESPONSE 


PRIMARY ROLE 


The Amateur Radio operator’s primary role in disaster is to 
survive the event! Then, and only then, can we as amateurs go 
on about the business of providing public safety communica- 
tions. Section V. included tips for surviving certain specifictypes 
of emergencies. 


Once you have survived, and insured the safety of your 
family, friends, and loved ones, what is your role? Simply put, 
it is to provide emergency communication, through an orga- 
nized group or entity, on behalf of a specific client or clients. 


The forms emergency communications may take are var- 
ied. There are different labels applied to such types of commu- 
nications. Based upon real life experience, we prefer the follow- 
ing groupings which may differ from those you have seen 
described in other texts on this subject. 


Administrative and logistic traffic. Administrative 
trafficis client support communications ofa non-tactical nature. 
It may involve relaying information about personnel needs, 
vehicle requirements, need for food/water supplies, or lists of 
damage assessments. It may also involve relaying information 
from field triage centers to hospitals on the number of injured, 
etc. 


Tactical Traffic. Tactical traffic is not “for information 
only” traffic. It is more dispatch-oriented. For instance, suppose 
a fire is observed and there is a request for fire equipment; in 
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some cases where normal public safety communications sys- 
tems are either non-operational or saturated, the actual dis- 
patching of emergency vehicles may be made on Amateur Radio 
frequencies. 


Health and welfare traffic. This type of traffic involves 
responding to inquiries from friends, family, etc., about the 
location and well-being of persons believed to be in the disaster 
area who may have become casualties. It may also involve 
communications from persons in the disaster area attempting 
to let others outside the area know their whereabouts and 
status. In the initial stages of a disaster response, administra- 
tive, tactical, and logistics traffic are of higher priority than 
health and welfare traffic. 


THE NEED FOR ORGANIZATION 


Experience over many years and in many parts of the 
country makes one point very clear: The best, most efficient, and 
only recommended approach for amateurs to provide adminis- 
trative and tactical communications support for public safety 
agencies is through an official, organized entity. The most 
commonly used groups of this sort are: 


RACKS (Radio Amateur Civil Emergency Service). 


ARES (Amateur Radio Emergency Service), which is ad- 
ministered through the field organization of the American 
Radio Relay League. 


Specialty organizations such as SKYWARN. These groups 
monitor meteorological events such as tornadoes and severe 
storms, and then assist in providing advance warnings to the 
public, government agencies, etc. 
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In our opinion, it is only in the area of health and welfare 
traffic where the use of “ad hoc”, individual amateur operator 
efforts should ever be considered. Why? Administrative and 
tactical message traffic require cooperation with public safety 
entities. That cooperation is based upon trust and confidence, 
which only arises when the “players” (police officers, firefighters, 
EMTs, and amateurs) have met each other and trained together 
pre-event. Formal arrangements between public safety groups 
and ARES/RACES mean there is: 1) a plan; and 2) an under- 
standing of what the roles and expectations of each group are. 


There are several important reasons why there should be 
formal agreements (memoranda of understanding, or M.O.U.) 
between amateur groups and public agencies prior to disaster 
striking. First, if an amateur operator is injured or killed while 
acting in an “official” capacity (consistent with the M.O.U.), 
there will be Workers’ Compensation coverage and a death 
benefit. Neither are guaranteed without a formal agreement. 
Second, a formal agreement may also provide insurance cover- 
age in case property (rig, car, truck etc.) used by the amateur in 
emergency relief is lost, stolen, damaged, or destroyed. Third, 
and perhaps, unfortunately, the most important reason, given 
today’s lawsuit-happy climate, a formal agreement provides 
some liability insurance coverage in the event you as an ama- 
teur are sued, based upon your actions during the disaster 
response. Examples of the format used for these formal agree- 
ments, or M.O.U.’s, are available from ARRL Headquarters, 
225 Main St., Newington, CT 06111. Lists of organizations with 
which the ARRL has existing M.O.U.’s are available from the 
same source. 


So, if you wish to perform meaningful service following an 
emergency or disaster, become affiliated with RACES/ARES 
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(preferably both, since their mission is slightly different) and do 
it now! 


It is critical that in providing emergency communications 
the following rules are followed (this is regardless of who the 
clientis, andregardless of what organized group you participate 
with): 


¢ Look and act like a professional, mature person. 

¢ Make accuracy of communication your highest priority. 

¢ Remember, you are a communicator of information you 
are told to communicate. Your jobis not to make decisions 
about what to communicate. 

¢Do not allow yourself to become a spokesperson for the 
agency you are assisting. The media will attempt to put 
you in that position. Resist the temptation! 


¢ Meet your commitments. Arrive on time, and with the 
proper equipment. 


* Don’t complain or criticize. An “after action critique” will 
provide a forum for constructive suggestions. 


° Keep your sense of humor; it will make the most difficult 
task easier. 
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SECTION VII. EQUIPMENT 


Once you know you’ve survived an emergency/disaster, you 
will be in a position to perform emergency communications 
duties as discussed in Section VI. In addition to the food, water, 
and medical supplies discussed in Section II regarding 
personal survival kits, amateur operators need to be even more 
prepared. This is because their assignment as an emergency 
communicator may take them away from home for days at a 
time. Their comfort and efficiency rests in “being prepared.” One 
of the most frequent equipment problems encountered by 
amateurs is incompatibility of power cords between radios and 
power supplies. Make sure that your group adopts a standard- 
ized connector, and that you use it! 


Based on years of experience, a number of RACES and 
ARES groups have identified appropriate components of the 
amateur operator's “ready kit” or’jump team” kit. These compo- 
nents are listed on the following pages. 
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CLOTHING CHECKLIST 


Boots or crepe sole shoes (loafers are not recommended) 

Jacket (weather changes quickly) 

Nylon “shell” or light sweater (no nylon on fire assign- 
ments!) 

Underwear (2 changes) 

Socks (2 changes) 

Hat or baseball cap (for protection from sunburn) 

Long sleeve shirt plus 1 on your back 

Rainwear (e.g., lightweight poncho) 

Pants (shorts not usually recommended) 

Handkerchiefs (2) 

ARES or RACES uniform if appropriate 
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PERSONAL ITEMS 


Deodorant — high priority 

Toothbrush and toothpaste or denture cream 
Medicines (off-the-shelf & prescription) 
Glasses (reading and sunglasses) 

Aspirin and antacids 

Sunscreen 

Comb or brush 

Camera and film 

Razor and shave cream (not electric) 
Deodorant soap 

Small container of “cold water” laundry soap 
Towel and washcloth 

Travel alarm 

Pocket knife 

Flashlight and spare batteries and bulb 
Roll of toilet paper in a ziplock bag 
Vitamin packs 
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SPECIAL ITEMS 


FCC License 

County/City Emergency Worker and/or RACES ID 
Credit cards, or cash 

Tape recorder (tape messages as they come in) 
Spare tapes and batteries 

A minimum of $2 in pay telephone change 
Telephone company “calling card” 

Deck of cards (for “off duty”) 

Pens and pencils 

Steno or spiral notebook 

RACES or ARES manual 

Message forms (current edition) 

Maps (street and topographical if available) 
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RADIO EQUIPMENT 


Transceiver(s) 

Scanner 

Headphones or earphone 

Extra battery packs (charger) 

AC power supply and cord 

50' coax with connectors (including various adapters) 
Portable antenna (mag mount, etc.) 

Flashlight, batteries and spare bulbs 

Special adapters for your rig (with a standard power plug) 
Butane soldering iron and solder 

Miscellaneous small tools, wire, plugs 

50' of 1/8 inch nylon cord 

Spare fuses 

Repeater directory 

Duct and plastic friction tapes 

Battery pack charger 

Vehicle cigarette lighter-to-radio 12 VDC adapter 
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SECTION VIII. PRE-DISASTER TRAINING 
TYPES OF TRAINING 


The training for emergencies or disasters that is available 
to you as an Amateur Radio operator really takes two forms. 
The first is training relative to survival of the event. The second 
type of training is related to how to best provide emergency 
communications on behalf of public safety agencies and the 
community in general. 


SURVIVAL TRAINING 


Disaster survival training may be available to you through 
several sources. The local agency responsible for disaster pre- 
paredness may provide such instruction. That agency could be 
the Police or Sheriffs Department, Fire Department, or local 
Office of Emergency Services. If that agency doesn’t provide 
survival training, ask them to! Explain that you can put 
together an interested group of Amateur Radio operators and 
that the training would be mutually beneficial. 


Another source of training might be through the Police 
Department's crime prevention unit. Many police departments 
have copied a program initiated by the Coronado, California 
Police Department in 1982 — the marriage of neighborhood 
watch/crime prevention programs with disaster preparedness 
training for community groups. 


Another source of disaster survival training may be your 
local chapter of the American Red Cross. Even if hands-on 
training is unavailable, both the American Red Cross and the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) provide lit- 
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erature which can assist you in self-training. A partial list of 
written training materials is contained in Appendix B. 


EMERGENCY COMMUNICATIONS TRAINING 


For obtaining training specifically intended for those in- 
volved in emergency radio communications, again there may be 
a variety of sources. To be meaningful, the training must be 
based upon the specific role the amateur will play in support of 
“client” agencies. That is why a written agreement (or M.O.U.) 
between the Amateur Radio group and the served agencies is so 
important. Ifthe groups involved are aware of the specific tasks 
to be performed in advance of the emergency, then, and only 
then, can accomplishing those tasks be practical. 


Emergency communications training is often provided by 
the RACES, ARES, SKYWARN, or other amateur groups 
which have service agreements with public safety groups. At 
times, the training is provided by the client — e.g., the Police 
Department, Fire District, or hospital the amateuris committed 
to help. 


Ideally, training is a combination of textbook and hands- 
on. Becoming familiar with call-out procedures, reporting loca- 
tions, message forms, and on-the-air terminology are impor- 
tant. These skills are best learned in simulated disaster exer- 
cises. Such exercises should occur yearly. They should involve 
all agencies who would potentially respond to a given disaster, 
and they should be as realistic as possible. 


Our everyday, on-the-air Amateur Radio operations are 
also a good form of training. It keeps our operating and technical 
skills sharp. The same “radio discipline” needed in contesting, 
working through crowded FM repeaters, or “working a new 
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one” in a DX pile-up, will serve you well in the heat of the 
emergency. 


Certainly, specific operating events or contests are excel- 
lent means of sharpening operating skills under less than 
optimum working conditions. “Field Day,” sponsored by the 
ARRL each June, is an excellent example. Short, fast-paced 
contests such as “sprints” help increase message-handling 
speed and accuracy. 


Participation in MARS (Military Affiliate Radio System), 
sponsored by all branches of our Armed Services, is also an 
excellent source of experience in traffic handling. Some MARS 
operators have handled thousands of pieces of radio traffic. This 
helps to make them excellent emergency communications op- 
erators. Any level of MARS experience is beneficial in terms of 
emergency/disaster communications. The discipline and accu- 
racy in message handling which are derived from MARS 
participation are real assets. 


It is very important to train regularly, so that you can 
handle emergency radio traffic quickly and accurately. Re- 
cently, a group of amateurs in one of the Rocky Mountain states 
was asked by the local sheriff to assist with search and rescue 
communications. A small child who had strayed from a camp- 
site was the object of the search. Only hours after the search 
began, the sheriff politely but firmly excused the amateurs from 
further participation. In his view, the amateurs were too slow in 
relaying important messages, and their accuracy left something 
to be desired. The sheriff felt that too many times, searchers 
were sent to the wrong place because the hams weren’t accurate 
in relaying messages from the search coordinator. Practice, and 
more practice, is needed to avoid this type of problem. 
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Written training aids for amateurs in emergencies do exist. 
The ARRL publishes The Emergency Coordinator Handbook. It 
is acomprehensive discussion (225+ pages) ofthe amateur’s role 
in emergency communications. It discusses how to establish 
relationships with served agencies, training, etc. Another source 
of valuable training information is Chapter 14 of the 4th edition 
of the ARRL Operating Manual. It discusses a variety of 
subjects related to the amateur’s role in various emergencies/ 
disasters. It also describes how to relate to public safety agen- 
cies. Finally, it lists various amateur groups devoted to emer- 
gency/disaster communications. 


Contact David G. Hunt, KB6JAW, for copies of his 1992 
publication, Emergency Communications Resource Handbook, 
and his 1991 document, ARES Instant Training Emergency 
Manual. While parts of those documents are specific to the San 
Francisco Bay Area, much has general application anywhere 
and in any type of emergency situation. 


OTHER PARTICIPATION ISSUES 


A comment on physical conditioning is also in order. 
Emergency/disaster communications is stressful — not unlike 
the stress that public safety professionals train to deal with on 
a regular basis. Stress is best handled by the physically fit. 
Those who are “in shape” perform best, and the rigors of 
emergencies take less of a physical and psychological toll on 
them. Watch your diet! Walk for at least a half hour each day. 
You can be even better prepared to provide emergency commu- 
nications if you are really fit! To attain real fitness requires 
dedication and perseverance. It requires a controlled and sen- 
sible diet, some weight training, and aerobic exercise such as 
jogging, racquetball, or tennis. If you have not “worked out” over 
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the past six months, or if you have some illness known to you 
such as heart disease, diabetes, asthma, or allergy, you must 
check with your physician before embarking on an 
exercise program! 


Finally, a comment on appearance and demeanor: In 
emergencies, you will be working with public safety profession- 
als. And, in most cases, they will look and act professionally. 
They will be uniformed and business-like. You must be, too! You 
are sure to alienate these professionals if they hear you talking 
about the latest country you've worked, or the new rig you just 
purchased, while you are supposed to be “on the job.” Arriving 
for duty with four handhelds strapped to your belt, or wearing 
a baseball cap with every ham-vention pin you’ve ever collected 
are also no-no’s! A RACES or ARES jacket, jumpsuit, or cap can 
look sharp and help identify you. It will also avoid the more 
negative impression more “colorful” attire leaves with public 
safety professionals. 


SUMMARY 


The most important point regarding training has not to do 
so much with its source or form, but a great deal to do with the 
need for it. Firefighters train regularly for fires so large they 
may never happen. Police officers train frequently for events 
that only rarely occur. We as amateurs need to do likewise. 
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SECTION IX. CONCLUSION 


Preparation for disaster is in everyone’s best interests. It 
is particularly in the best interests of Amateur Radio operators 
who are counted on to be of assistance to their community when 
calamity strikes. Hopefully, the information contained in this 
booklet will prove helpful in that regard. Itis recommended that 
this booklet be referred to from time to time as a form of 
“refresher” training. When the “big one” hits — and it will! — 
put this information to good use, and you will survive. 


73 and good luck! 
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APPENDIXA 
SOURCES OF SURVIVAL KIT COMPONENTS 


Food, water: 

SOS Survival Life Support 

2525 BE. 29th Ave., Ste. 10-B, #284 
Spokane, WA 99223 

(509) 927-7006 (800) 292-4707 


Preparedness kits: 
Safe-Pak Supply Canada, Inc. 
1638 Kebet Way 

Port Coquitlam, BC V3C 5M5 
CANADA 

(604) 942-1788 


Emergency food, water, light sticks: 
Datrex, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1150 

Kinder, LA 70648-1150 

(318) 738-4511 


Emergency water packets: 
Chemac Industries, Inc. 

#11-368 Industrial Ave. 

Kellowna, BC V1Y 7E8 

CANADA 

(604) 763-1535 (800) 927-0116 
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Space blankets, emergency lights: 
MPI Outdoor Safety Products 

37 East St. 

Winchester, MA 01890 

(617) 729-8300 (800) 343-5827 


Light sticks: 

Cyalume - Martin Industries 
2081 S. Hellman Ave. Unit D 
Ontario, CA 91761 

(909) 947-6623 


Emergency cooking supplies: 
Pyromid Outdoor Cooking Systems 
3292 S. Highway 97 

Redmond, OR 97756-9501 

(800) 824-4288 


Survival kits (complete): 
SOS Technologies 

1910 Olympic Blvd. #311 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
(510) 934-3322 


Food, water, emergency provisions: 
Simpler Life Emergency Provisions 
P.O. Box 5214 

Hacienda Heights, CA 91745 

(818) 961-8858 (408) 973-1222 
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APPENDIX B 
TRAINING RESOURCES 
Expect the Unexpected: How to Prepare Your Family for Times 
of Emergency, American Red Cross, 615 N. St. Asaph St., 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
Watch Out — Storms Ahead, Document #82004, National 
Weather Service, 1325 East West Highway, Silver Springs, 
MD 20910 
The following FEMA documents can be ordered in quan- 
tities of five or more per title from FEMA, P.O. Box 70274, 
Washington, D.C. 20024. For quantities of one to four, please 
use the following address:500C St. SW, Washington, DC 20472, 
or call ( 202) 646-3484. 


Are You Ready? Your Guide to Disaster Preparedness, Docu- 
ment H-34, Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) 


Emergency Preparedness Checklist, Document L-154, FEMA 
Your Family Disaster Supplies Kit, Document L-189, FEMA 
Your Family Emergency Plan, Document L-191, FEMA 
Emergency Food and Water Supplies, Document H-215, FEMA 


Emergency Management Home Study Course, Document HS-2, 
FEMA 


Hazardous Materials:A Citizen’s Orientation, Document HS-5, 
FEMA 
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